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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study is to compare the 
attitudes of black youth who have a favorable orientation toward the 
Black Panthers with those of black youth who appear to be oriented 
toward the N.A.AoC. P. Information involving orientations toward 
organizations concerned with the lives of black Americans was 
collected as part of a larger study on the attitudes of students 
attending segregated high schools in five cities. An anonymous 
questionnaire was administered in the Spring of 1970. 0t the 759 
respondents, 188 were from Kansas City, 203 from Eastern City, 204 
from Deep South City, 99 from Upper Midwestern City, and 65 from 
Lower Midwestern City. Supporters of the Black Panthers and the 
N.A.A.C.P. were identified by using responses to the open-ended item 
"What groups do you feel are doing the most to help black people?" A 
respondent was classified as a supporter of one of the two 
organizations if he cited that organization first and the other not 
at all. (JM) 
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Several black writers have described mixed feelings of pride, repugnance, and 
uncertainty they have felt watching the rapid rise to prominence of the Biack Pan- 
ther party between 19&7 anc * 1970. 

On the one hand, many black Americans fear that actions of the Panthers will 
bring about a backlash which may harm the progress being made in some segments of 
the black population, and most black citizens firmly reject violent methods which 
both blacks and whites frequently associate with the PanthersJ 

On the other hand, a recent national poll indicated that 43% of black respon- 
dents under the age of 21 agreed with the statement ‘The Black Panthers represent 

2 

my own personal views* 11 In addition, black Americans who do not support the Pan- 
thers ideologically or politically have said they cannot help but feel proud when 

the Panthers or other militant groups verbalize some of their deepest feelings and 

3 

instill a certain amount of fear among many white Americans. Gilbert Moore of 
Life magazine, for example, has written that: 



A national poll conducted by Louis Harris in 1970 indicated that 84% of black 
Americans either felt that violence should be avoided at all costs or that 
violence should be a last resort used only when ’’all else has failed. 11 'The 
Black Mood: More Militant, More Hopeful, More Determined," Time , April 6, 

1970, 28. 

2 lbld., 2B. 

^Harris found that while only one-fourth of his respondents agreed with the 
statement, 'The Black Panthers represent my own personal views," 64% agreed 
with the statement, "Panthers give me a sense of pride." Ibid * 

*Based on data collected in a study partially funded under National Institute of 
Mental Health Grand # 1 R0 3 MH 17107. 
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I curse the Black Panthers for raising ten thousand questions 
and answering none of them. I thank them for wrenching me 
from political slumber when I was scheduled to die quietly, 
ineffectually, in my sleep. 

. . . there is not a black man or woman in America who in 
some indefinable way has not been touched or pushed or made 
uptight or been driven insane trying to embrace them. 

And it doesn’t matter one whit whether there will now be two 
Black Panther parties, or six Black Panther parties or none 
at all. . . .We were all of us Black panthers from the very 
start, anyway.** 

Similarly, a journalist reporting on developments in black neighborhoods in 

New Haven and elsewhere in the east has written that: 

The state of the Panther party in any town at any particular 
time does not really matter, because the fever has passed to 
the children. The revolutionary lifestyle requires passionate 
commitment, battlefront reflexes, gut responses. It sends 
shudders through the white man. J, Edgar Hoover may be the 
nation’s greatest Panther recruiter. Who could have imagined 
that in I 969 he would label the Panthers — then a couple of 
dozen black men and women--as the greatest threat to the in- 
ternal security of the United States? What a challenge to 
live up toi It can be strong enough even to pull a young 
dude back from the traditional comfort of dope. The pace is 
right. The demands of urban guerilla life offer a substitute 
for the desperate habitual rhythm of hustling, which is the 
hardest thing for an addict to give up. In fact the demands 
on the guerrilla are greater. 

Consider also the lure of mobility. Revolut ionar ies travel-- 
planes, cabs, Chicago, Detroit, California, Cuba, Hanoi, 

Algiers, moving with the spontaneity of the jet set and the 
mystery of the Mafia, all financed by adoring white liberals 
and dignified by a noble cause. Imagine the prospect as seen 
by a boy raised before the bedroom TV, with a housekey around 
his neck, marking time among the shut-ins of the ghetto. Even 
his parents can see the pull. It extends past party lines and 
trial names. A certain psycho-political hold is on black chil- 
dren burn i ng 1 i ke a billion wooden matches struck in unison 
across the emotions, and certain primordial debts are about 
to be settled with white society at 1 i fe-or-dea th stakes. 5 



^Gilbert Moore, A Special Rage (New York: Harper & Row, 1 97 1 ) • 

^Gail Sheehy, “Black Against Black: The Agony of Panthermania,*' New York . 

** no. 46 (November 16, 1970), 38. 
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Given the contemporary social and psychological forces which appear to make 
many black Americans - especially youth - sympathetic toward the Black Panthers, 
it is important to know how much support the Panthers have and whether black youth 
who sympathize with or support the Panthers also accept Panther ideology and poli- 
tics. Thus one may ask whether support for the Black Panthers really represents 
an endorsement of the radical ideas with which the Panthers have been associated. 
Was the N ew York Times right, for example, in making the following claim in a re- 
cent ed i tori al ? 

White radicals have glorified the Panthers because they see 
them as an ally in the destruction of the institutions of po- 
litical democracy rather than as a defender of civil rights. 

A combination of the Panthers 1 violent hatreds and naive 
ideologies fits neatly into the plans of those who prefer 
revolution to reform. This is precisely why the legend of 
the Panthers as representative of the mood and aspirations 
of Black Americans is a dangerous fraud. 

However, since the majority of black Americans, like the average white Ameri- 
can, generally do not have detailed knowledge of the official philosophies of. the 
political organizations which they may support or identify with, it is more useful 
to ask whether supporters of the Panthers differ in their ideas and attitudes from 
supporters of more traditional and less radical organizations. The purpose of the 
present study is to throw light on this issue by comparing the attitudes of black 
youth who have a favorable orientation toward the Black Panthers with those of 
black youth who appear to be oriented toward the NAACP rather than the Panthers. 



SAMPLE AND PROCEDURES 

Information involving orientations toward organizations concerned with the 
lives of black Americans was collected as part of a larger study on the attitudes 
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^'The Panther Pathology , 11 The New York Times , 
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of students attending segregated black high schools in five cities .' 7 The five 
cities in which cooperation was obtained in admin ister ing an anonymous question- 
naire to a sample of students in an all-black or predomi nant ly-b lack high school 
were as follows: 

Kansas City, Missouri: Kansas City Is a city of slightly 

over 500,000 in a metropolitan area of approximately 1 , 250 , 000 . 

The Negro population constitutes 23% of the city population 
and 50 % of the largest public school district in the city. 
Approximately 75% of the black students in the district attend 
schools which are 90 % or more black. 

Eastern City: One of the largest cities on the east coast, 

Eastern City has a black population which is about 35% of the 
total city population. Black pupils constitute about 60% of 
public school enrollment. An estimated 70% of the black pupils 
in Eastern City attend schools which are virtually all black. 

Deep South City: The deep south school included in the sample 

is located in a very small city of several thousand people. 

About 50 percent of the city population and 85 % of the public 
school population is Negro. We have no reason to believe that 
this city is either typical or atypical of other small cities 
in the deep south. 

Upper Midwestern City Upper Midwestern City is a very large 
city in the Great Lakes Region. Approximately 33% °f the peo- 
ple in the city and 55 . percent of the students in the public 
schools are black. This city is often citea f both locally 
and nationally, as having one of the. highest if not the high- 
est rate of residential as well as public school segregation 
in the United States. More than ninety percent of the black 
students who attend public elementary schools in Upper Mid- 
estern City are enrolled in schools which are nearly all Negro. 

Lower Midwestern City: Although Lower Midwestern City is 

only about 20% larger in population than Kansas City, more 
than twice as many black people live in Lower Midwestern 
City as in Kansas City. The metropolitan area of Lower 
Midwestern City is much larger than the Kansas City SMSA, 
as is the percentage of black citizens within the city 
population. Approximately 40% of the residents of Lower 
Midwestern City and 70% of the public school students are 
black. Eighty-five percent of the black pupils in public 
schools in Lower Midwestern City are in all black schools. 

These facts imply that the black ghetto in Lower Midwestern 
City is much larger than its counterpart in Kansas City. 




Daniel U* Levine et_ a_K The Attitudes of Students at Black High Schools in Five 
Cities, Spring 1970 . (Kansas City, Missouri: Center for the Study of Metropoli- 

tan Problems in Education, 1971) mimeo. 
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Questionnaires were administered in the Spring of 1970 at the five high 
schools at which school officials had agreed to cooperate in data collection. 
Questionnaires in each school were distributed and collected by contact persons 
whom we had good reason to believe maintained cordial and respectful relationships 
with students ancLhad the conf ? derh:<% j?f both the student body and the staff. Re- 
spondents were explicitly instructed that they should not provide any information 
that might allow for personal identification and were assured that nothing would 
be done to bring discredit or disfavor on their schools. Altogether, 759 usable 
questionnaires were obtained from the five cities. Of the 759 respondents, 188 

were from Kansas City, 203 were from Eastern City, 20k were from Deep South City, 

8 

99 were from Upper Midwestern City, and 65 were from Lower Midwestern City. 

It should be particularly noted that some of the items on the questionnaire 
were open-ended questions which students were requested to answer in their own 
words. Previous research we had onducted with samples of students from black 
high schools had shown that inter-rater reliabilities in categorizing responses 
on the open-ended items ranged from 67 to 91%, with most between 7^ and 85 per- 
cent, For the present study, four raters independently sorted responses on the 
open-ended items from a random sample of 100 questionnaires into response cate- 
gories which had been established after considerable study by one of the investi- 
gators. Inter-rater reliability using this procedure was 87 percent. 

Supporters of the Black Panthers and the NAACP were identified by using re- 
sponses to the item "What groups do you feel are doing the most to help black 
people?" The item was open-ended, with space provided to write in the names of 
at least four organizations. Though hardly any respondents cited four or more 

o 

°The Kansas City and Deep South City samples included 10th, 11th, 12th grade stu- 
dents, the Eastern City and Upper Midwestern City samples consisted of 11th and 
12th grade students, arid the Lower Midwestern City consisted of 10th and 11th grade 
U students. 




